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Foreword 



Because the community college ^rves the%tal community, it has a particularly" 
significant responsibility for leadership in expanding, post high school educational 
opportunity for minority group students. The Southern Regional Education Board, 
with support from the Carnegie Corporation, is endeavoring to strengthen the role 
which the community and junior colleges may play in the South in meeting needs of 
black students. This report is the third publication resulting from the activities of 
the project. ; , * 

During 1969-:70, interviews were conducted with 400 black high school and com- 
itiunity^ollege students in five locations to determine their attitudes toward their 
local community colleges. In 1970-71 special programs were initiated to meet the 
objections and criticisms which had been identified, and-an inventor}- was compiled 
J??.95ll?LPrPgrams in the region which had been designed for the same purposes.^ 

During these two years it became increasingly apparent that attitudes liad a strong- 
^ffeci upon the success or failure of instructional programs. In no area was this,fact 
jnore visible than in so-called "compensatory" instructional offerings. 

This report describes an investigation into the .impact of a variety of compensatory 
programs upon^black students. The materials were derived "at the ''grass roots" level 
fiom persons closely mvolved in guided studies programs. We express appreciation 
for their candor in evaluating their instructional efforts for assisting students and 
for their forthright suggestion's for improvement. We appreciate also the support from 
the Carnegie Corporation for the financial assistance which has undergirded SREB's 
efforts to expand opportunity:t<hbla<tein the South through the public community' 
colleges. ' . r __ • _ 

— — ' . " ' .6 

i^^lj^R^SF?"^ ^ described in the SREB puWications N3W CHALLENGES TO THE JUNIOR 
fmi) (1^70) and THE BLACK COMMUNITY AND THE COMMUNITY C^^^ 



Winffed Godwin 
President 



statement of the Problem 



In one community college in 1969:70 where an unusually strong guided studies pro- 
gram was m opemtion, the astounding discovery was made that the program was 
turning of! black students who were dropping out at an unexpected rate, even 
though the couree. was directed by a black faculty member of acknowledged com- 
petence. An analysis of the situation showed that the., problem was centered in the 
setting m wbch the course was offered rather than in the instructional techniques 
employed Brack students felt they had been assigned to th^eoui^^-forraxrialTWs 
that they had been demoted since no.credit was given for the work, and that their 
presence m the program was a form of denigration.. 

Interviews with,black students in other locations confirmed the importance of factors 
other than instruction itself as a dominant influence on' the success of compensatoi-y 
pr^^s by whatever name they boF&.4decision \^as therefore m'ade to examine a 
'-yahety'of forms of compensatoiy education, in cpmmnnity colleges to gain ihsight 
into factore which had positive and negative impact upon attitudes of blacks who 
were enrolled. 

r 

» 

' With the assistance of the directors-and staff of state jiinior college systems in Florida 
and m Texas, eighteen junior colleges with varying approaches to compensatory in- 
struction were identified. T\vo wprksliops were held, one in Florida and one in Texas 
to which persons intimately connected with the programs came. With the assistance 
of several resource persons and SREB staff, a frank discussion of 'the impact of com- 
pensatory instruction upon- minority students was conducted. Each institutional 
program was describ^ed in terms of the instructional approach, the criteria for ingress 
into the program and egress from it, the type of credit provided? and the rWonseof 
minority students to fh^se^iying:chaFaeteris§icsr:Eater an editemtcommittt^mel^ 
m Atlanta to review all of the report materials and to identify the implications which 
emerged. During all pf these discussions, nine basic assumptions became increasingly 
visible and constitute.a frame of reference undergirding the review of specific types 
of impact which compensatory programs may have upon attitudinal responses* of 
mmonty group students. " ... 

1. If needs of minority group students are to beynet, these needs must be candidly recog- 
mzed. The "open door" policy of the community college^by itself is not sufficient. 
The- persons who enter the door wish to be recognized for what they are To say 
that the college is unaware of the ethnic origins of its'students is to deny identity. 

2. eoMimsatory instruction , must concern itself mih groicth of aspiration patterns 
mottmtton, and development of self-concept as well ds with improvement of skills 

{ Remedial instructioq alone is superficial for all students, and for the minority 
person it is particulaHy unproductive. ■ - . • 

3. The philosophy, of the community college is rooted in service to the entire community 
and must therefore be pdlycuUural. The student body of a community college should 
be the most diversified of any post high school educational institution, and its 
policies and programs should reflect this fact. 

4. - Compensatory programs must be planned and evaluated in terms of the total setting 

Pedagogical techniques may succeed or fail because of the general'conditions under 



which they operate — including administratis^ attitudes toward the programs and 
their image in the minds of faculty and the general student body. 

5. An effective compensatory program mil have a strong influence on the total instruc- 
Xional program. One goal often expressed by directors df guided studies instruction 
is that they might succeed well enough to go out of business* as a separate unit 
through influencing all academic departments to adapt instructional methods to 
a diversified student body. . ^ ^ . 

6. If compensatory instruction is to sem hlach students effectively, there must be blacks 
on the staff and faculty of the, college. If this condition does not exist^ the credibility 

__gap-wilL.constitute^ serious-handicap.- — ^- — .~ — ;~ 

7. There is no one model of compensatqry instruction suitable for all community colleger. . 
Conditions vary from, community- to community. Modes of instruction must be 
related to the pei^ns conducting the program. But there are basic considerations 
whicfi seem to provide a foundation for a variety of procedures to assist studenS" ^ 
of different ethnic origins to find themselves in the community college. 

8. Nomenclature for compensatory instruction is of major importance. There is general 
dissatisfaction wit\ such terms as "remedial" and ''compensatory," and even 
"guided studies" is viewed with suspicioji by many students, and particularly by 
minority group students. ^ • ^ 

^ ' ~ - ' 

9. Compeyisatory instruction must be supported by strong counseling services.'' Tr^di- 

tional counseling resources are regarded as inadequate. Very strong arid non- 
traditional counseling services are the fdundation of an effective program of com- 
pensatory instruction. . . " , 
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The materials derived from the two workshops and from the analysis of an editorial 
committee are organized under three major headings: characteristics' of compensa- 
tory programs, positive and negatiye impacts upon black students, and sugjgested 
changes. Under characteristics seven specific aspects of the compensatory programs 
^re analyzedFthe^stated purpose^^^^ administrative support,- 

criteria for ingress into the program, its credit status, the degree of identifiability of 
the program, its methods for developing self-concept, counseling support, and criteria- 
for egress. • - ^ 
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Program Characteristics 



Statement of Purpose 

' * ' , ■ ■ ' - ' 
The diflfefences that exist in the guided studies programs of the eighteen institutions 
participating in .this shidy are many. Some concentrate upon the development of 
basic skills needed to succeed in post secondary educational programs, some concen- 
trate upon the- development .of the total personality, others concentrate upon a 
combmation of both. The emphasis on skills is illustrated by the statement from 
Florida Junior Cdlege at Jacksonville: ' . 

The goal of the Guided Studies Department of North and South Campus is to 
hpll> students improve their learning skills. At present the sp^ecific disciplines 
involved ori'both campuses are:>mafliematics, wiitten and spoken communica- 
tion and reading. , * . 

The following coua;es are offered for students ^with basic scholfjstie deficiencies: 

GS90~Reading LaboratoiT , ' . 
GS94— Developing Effective Study Skill * 
G^95— G. a.Mathematics; _ _ 
GS97— English Fuadamental$, ^ 

** ' ' • 

Tb^ Guided Studies^ Institute incorporates alllhe components in* a "blocks" It 

4^(fa-eij-on-t}>^^ Th lb ias L llule u% i^ a ll of L fe - abo ve eom- ^' 

ponents plus Physical Education and one college leVel coui^se* .A basic social 
* soiende course has been addend this fall. f * , 

The iTorth Campus offei-s tutorial help through tfie- Programmed Learning 
- -Center, apti anyjjtudent enroUed at the coll ege may utiHze this tutorial help. 



The laboititory is'the focal point of the South Campus program. The communi- 
cations labs are wholly individualized instruction. — 

The Cumberland Campus offers: - 

GS95— G. S. Math ' ^ ^. ' 

GS97~EngIish B'undamentals ^ . • . . . 

6S90-- ReaHing Iiuboratory 

.This campus js the most readily accessible to the low income student because 
of its being situated on the bus routes. . 

On the other hand, at EI Centre College in Paflaa attitudinal changes are regarded 
as the central purp9se of 'the Guided Studies' Division. 

The primary purpose of El Centra College is- to provide a meaningful educa- 
tional eSiperidpce for all of its studeats. ELCentro is an urban inner^city com- ' 
munity college with an /'open door'^ pfiilosophy;-therefore, it is necessary that 
provisions be made to meet the educational needs of the students who have not 
* , had I* 3uccessful^ educational background and who have not acquired many 



of vthe skills necessary for further eckcation in itcademic transfer-of technical- 
vocational programs. At El Centro Cx)llege the .Guided Studies Division has 
been given the re§p6nsibility for making the **open door*'' philosophy a work- 
able one for educationally disadvantaged stpdents by providing a program. ^ 
that will help change the negative aftitudes that many students have about 
themselves, and help them develop the" skills that they^ need to succee<l In 
college and on the job. 

Wharton Coun^ Junior College recognizes the importance of training^for utilitarian. , 
purposes but also enunciate the importance of development of* self-image: 

' The Diu^ctod Studies Program is a comprehensiv^e one year prograni-for stiV^ 
dents who have experienced limits $uccess in high school and whose chances 
of experieJifciniJ succ^ in the traditional college curriculum m;e very slim. The . 

: progmm is d^ignecl prepare students fqr ap])ropriate 'academic or vocational 
technical programs, o|^ for .gainful employment: to> develop scitisfactory read- 
ing, writing, speaking numerical and sliidy skills; to^insure initial academic 
success of each student and to maintain him in college in spite of prior low edu- 
cational achievement; to asskl the iituder* in developing a 'positive self image and 

" concretegoaiS foHtisr'ftilure. ^ ^ ^ 

5>anta-F&.Jnnior-,CoUegeL-at,GainesviUe,_EIorida>_d i tg role for disadv antaged 
students in broad and general terms. This definition is not eyasive, for the college has 
a strong concern for minority students. 

Santa Fe has no •'coitpensatory'', or reme\Kal pi-ogi-ams for two reason^: (1) 
Th^sQ progn'am* do not seem to^ be.pliil osophicall^ c \Vith the spirit, of ^ , 

fcHe commtinity college with its open door imdempiaS^^ 
and (2) remedial prog«;ms, especially Jnandcvtory ones, d9n't seem to v/ork vc-iy ^ 
. AvelL A differer. i, concept was evolved : The Common Progi-am. This program 
approadhe^ education m a furidan\en£al ana .essential way. ^Ye have defined 
general education espOeially in a mucli too restrictive way for far too long, What ' 
imiversity president coaid'find a sq>iare root? or coUld identify dangling parti- 
— - ciples?JVj^.are3yiliing^JojidmitJihat ^ome of the skills^ ti'aditionaltv reqvir^ 

might not be all t;iat ireful in Biemsdv^^^ tTo^thosenvho ^vould-aigue^th^ _ 
while one may ha\ -5 forgotten exactly how to do a sq-uare root, some ''powers 
• of thjnking" or "^icilirios^of critical analysis'' nave been developed by once, 
doing th^m.. One rej)lies.tiiat roixybe it woulij be more efficient to work directly 
\ on those ''power^ thniking.'O 

While a vnde range of stated puiposes exists among the institutions studied, the 
predominant emphasis is upon total development of the individual rather than upon 
purely rejtnetlial training in basic skills. In the discussion of these statemeutl> the ' 
importjuice of growth of self-concept by minority students was assigned a high ; 
priority. There is little evidence that the" minority students will experience success 
in collegiate programs that do not emphasize this growth in self-concept. 

Administrative Support 

The success of special programs for. disadvantaged students is influenced by the 
degree of visability of administrative support, both in terms of policy and of bud- 
getary support* At one extreme the administration Shows an attitude of benevolent 



tolerance which is readily recognized as ffe^^port at all. This attitude is quickly 
transmitted to faculty not involved in the p'r^am and shared by many of them. 
Students very quickly realize that the guidefl studies program is only tolerated, ^nd 
the participants believe the program may be a deliberate effort to denigrate them. 

On the other hand, statements such as the one above from El Centro. College illus- 
trate the high degree of concern the administration has for serving all persons in 
' the community. One of the most exciting e.xperiences ia SREB's project has been 
the observation of change in administrative attitudes and the resulting change in 
attitude of the faculty and the students participating in the ^ided studies programs. 

Ingress ~ . - , 

J:. ' \ ' . * 
The procedures by ^hich students are enrolled in compensatbry programs fiave a 
profound influence, upon the success of the instruction. At first glance it .appeared 
that whether or not the student was required to take the courses was the. cruciSK 
issue. It is true that compulsory'enrollment often has a negative effect upon students, 
and particularly upon black students. Many^^of these sfudenfe are 
dominantly black, high schools to their first ^erience in a predominantly white 
educational institution. To be assigned to a required, and often non-ci-edit, remedial 
program may be a traumatic experience with- impact upon self-confidence and level 
of expectations. But the procedures- of ingress. are complex. In*at least one institu- 
tion, expert counseling prior to admission resulted in students feeling that their in- 
clusion in the guided studies represented, a distinqt privil^e. 

Policies concerning ingress^variqd from arbitrary assignment ijased solely, on t^t 
scores to voluntary enrollment as a result of counseling. The most typical. method 
included test scores, high school grades, and interview. Broward College is an ijlus- ' 
tration: ^ ; ^ . 

Two hundred twenty-one students, ^ most of whom had no prior coltege ex- 
perience, \vere enrolled during this reporting period. All .students were selected 
on the basis of high school grade point average, standarized test scores and 
personal interview with xhe director. Ths mean high school grade point average 
was 1.46* The median Florida Twelth Grade Placement Test scoio' vvas 05o. 

-* _ * ' ' — 

There seems little doubt that attitudes toward being enrolled ia compensatory pro- 
grams are deeply influenced by factors located in the high schools and general.com- 
.mumty. The' director of one guided studies program, t^nd a very successfuKone, says. 
"I still do not know how to combat the community pressures to keep minority stu- 
dents (5ut of compensatory programs. This feeling is obviously more ^extensive than 

County and may even help to destroy the community college concept 

of education as well as compensatory education." The point must be made that this 
resistance often appears in the black community as well as in the white. 

Crpdit Status 

The conditions surrounding ingress are strongly influenced by the credit* status of 
a guided studies program. Among the institutions studied, credit status varied from 
full credit through partial credit to no credit at all. Full credit obviously alleviates 
negative attitudes toward enrollment* Lack of credit is a sti:ong negative factompon ~ 
responses of black students^ who often regard t'he policy as racially motivated, es- 
pecially if compulsory assignments are made only on the basis of test scores* The 



practice of assigning ''institutional credit" in some Florida colleges is resented by 
some^bjack students as -a subterfuge, since this form of credit is not transferred to 
senior colleges. |^ ^ - 

The* trend is toward granting credit. El (Derittp clearly; states its policy. . _ 

. ~ All"^tadente"*\vho eriroHr f\iH-time irr Goidecl'StTulies diiring" the tfst semoltQr 
take al least four courses— Gin led Studio;? Reading 090, Guided Studies Writ- 
• ing 090 (compo.siijipn), Guided Stu<lie$ Mail) 090, (basic math), jind Glided 
^ Studies Development 092 ^(gi-oup guidance and" counseli%)I/Students may, 
^. < ,tal{(- another .semc^tct of reading, writing, and* math (GSR 091; GSW%091. 

GS^^l 091) if they, need further improvem^eJit in these areas. The student, .his 
' " teachers^ and his couns^or decide cooperatively \\1iether a stadent* lieeds more 
than bne'semester in any of the courses. A speciaj coui-se is*also offered to help 
\he foreign students improvj?p^baH*^eading,- witing, anrdliral 'communication 
' skills (GSW*093). Students who aro hot*taking Guided Studies courses^may 



" .take Keadnig 101, a^course-.taught by Guided Studjes instructors, which pit>- 
vides ad\^anced^*eading instruction- for students \v:ho Have the basic reading 
skills but who want to iinprof e reading speed, comprthension and study.skills* 

The Beading 101- coutsc is ihejonly GiiidH Sl^ulie^ course that is accepkd by 
, Centra Colkjje for graduation requirments and by foiar-year schools for ffajisjt 
' purimesrEl Centre: College .administrators, are seri<3usly considering ^making a 
combination of Guided Studies Reading ami Writing as a substitute for English ' 
— or Cc9nmunicatipn course for technic^^l-yocational students. The GSD 092 
course is under study to determine if it might^not servo as a,cou^^e that would 
< ' at least 'be.,an elective for teehnical-voeational degi-ees at El Centro^CoUege. 
ISven tliougli thr courses do not now cpunt toward gradu-^tion the grades still 
count in^compxitmg the student's^ final gi-ade ppint average, Students- in the 
^ ^ , Guided Studies, classes accept the fact that the- courses do iiot 'count-tovir^rd^ 
graduation remarkably well, and *there is a very positive feeling about the value 
, of their program by Guide^l Studies studenfe. 

BroM^ College provides for both full credit and "institutional credit.'' Provision 
is*made, however, for transfer front terminal tojmore acaden^c programs^.. ^ ^ 

All courses caiTy credit, Hq\veverj^ there are, two types of Credit:- institutional 
and regular academic .credit. The former may be u^ed toward acquiring 'a certi- 
ficate; the latter is to be used toward. a d^gi'ee. '^he SPANS program consists 
altogether i)f institution^tl-credit courses. However, students are permitted to 
transfer >from the program into the Vegular certificate progi-am, 'th<^ regular 
» technical program, jor the college-parallel program as he qujilifies^academicall^. 
^ \ / - _ * * , " , " ' 

Ms(ny colleges, even som^ whos^^ special programs constitujte the entire first year's 
ii^tiruction such'as Tarrant County Junior CoUege^^ve full credit for the work taken. 
• A growing, practice Is to provide for flexibility in the time required^ to complete, a 
coune. At SanrAntomoJ Collie, a grade of IP (In Progress), enable a student to 
extend tiie time requiired to meet comrse standards without incunring a failing grade 
which would affect the^^aieral grade average. 

1%e practice of giving credit based dn performance on standardized tests causes a 



-prbblem for minonty-studmtrfatsome^bjec^matter^d^ m&ere cult^l differences 
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afifect such performance. This condition is especially critical in colleges where cul- 
tural bi-lingualism is, not recognized. * . i 

Identifiability Of Program 1^ • " . ' 

, y . - ■ . ' 

Practices regarding visibility or identifiability of compensatory instruction .are 

sharply divided between those which sepkrate such iM-ograms; feven with fuircfedi^ — 
.frt)m" traditional curricula and those which incorporate compensatory instruction 

within regiilar curricula-through supplementary instruction such as-learning labora- 
. tones. Sante Fe .College expre^ the,lattgr stance in its basic statement of purpose; ' 

already quoted. Ranger CoUe^has also ado{)t^ this positionC - 

1. The conipensatoiy.programisbuilt into thp regular- ft-esimuui courses throjg^^ * 
■mdividualized J^elf-pacefr^rtstruction and .tutorial assistanci^: therefore, 

d^sadvant^lge(^ students are not Vepai-ated fronl their peel' s. ■ '- 

^ „ . • < 

2. Individualized- insti-uctiori iJ-use<i in fixslmian.English (rejidingrgranniiar,' 
f'oeabuls^ry, and spelling); history, biology/ speech, and" psychology forien- ' 
tation and study skills/-. .• . ' ' ' \ ' . 

3. After each student has taken a diagnostic pre-test, he is given a prescription 
, • winch will direct'bim to appropiiate learning pathw^iys designed to lead him 

- " • to tlw temiinal objectives for the course. . " ■ 

^ 4. If tlie studei^t dot^s^not reach, tlie termia^il objectives by the end of one 
scwesteiy lie is given another to finish his work. ^ 

5/Foiu- diffe^-ehtlaboratoi-ies are used: a writitig lab-learning lab '(freshman 
tr-Enghsh), aeommxmicationslab (speech),^ a bioIogV lab, and a general studies 
lab (history, psychology, and sophomore level courses), : • ' 

6. Instructors are scheduled into the labs each day and seveml ni^lils each week. 

7. Fre^imaii 'English utilizer a team .teaching technique. ^ 

8. Instructors are available to counsel with ea^ih studeVt on his progi-ess through 
the course.. . ' " . 

In contrast. El Centro moved to a separate identification in 1968. 

Separate Divismi—OnQ of the signiflcanihcharacteristics of the developmental^ 
■ programs at El Centro College has been the inclusion of all remedial progi-anis '• 
.in the Guided Studies^ Division- Duiung its, first three years of -opei-ation the' 
developmental p)-ogmms at & Centro were inf^uded in the Math and^Science 
Division and in tHe Communiciition Division, but in tlie fall of 1968 the Guided 
Studies Division was created and in the fall oflOGO all remedial progiams were 
placed in the Guided°Studies Division. At Et, Centro it is felt that there are 
• se^reial advantages in having all of the developmental courses in one division. . 
Some of these reasons are: ' ' 

' 1. It is'Very important that the instructo^i^ who teaijh remedial courses db,.so 
because they choose to rather than hiaving to do so because it is a mandatoiy 
% ^ part of their course load or;becaUse their division chairman was punishing 
' theni. Tjie dttitud^^oLie^h e rs aro e o mmumcate<i4Q^i<^{^-<^fetKlei \ f j> an d jf ; — 



THemstructors have negative attitudes about the reme<liai coui-ses and about 
their students then it will be difficult for the progmm to be successful. 
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\, " S: It J$ po^^sible, b> having all of the/levelopmehtaUprogi\'ims> in one diyision,^ ^ 
j for tho instructors to work more closely together to, plan nfcaningfulrl^in-,,''; 

ing experiences Jor the .studeni^?. jCoopenitive planning aiiiong academic 
disciplines and" team teachnig allows tho studeJitsXo scedeaming as a more 
^* meaningful whole mther than'as isolated segments.. 

^ ^ ' a Bi' cpmh,ining in<>lnict1on and counseling m the same division tho Guided* 
I " Studies t)ivision has broken down thetypical barriers and^conflicts bet3^^»en ' 
counseloi-s and. instructors. TJie counseldi^s are much more ei'ideftt to, twk* 
students in Guided Studies than they are in mostanstructi^nal^ivi'lf^s --^ 
because Guided Studies counselors hixve their otiices ne,<t tcTthe^ instruc- 
tional ^classrooms and the counselors work with , the instructors in their 
classes. There is also ample opportunity for counselors and teachers to con- ' 

^ suit one ariother about students because all members of the Gui'dedStucIies ^ 
Division are^ofiiced i^ the area. ^ * - . ^ * ^ , - ^ — 

' In both of tli^nferences held in Florida and l^exas there was general concensus that 
the ideal was to have compehsatbry instractiQU thoroughly imbedded in ail instruc- . 
tion. At tlie same time, th^majority Qf partiaipants felt that most facultiesVeretot • 
yet rwuiy for thisistep to be taken and that the pJuje would usually 'h^ve ta be set* • 
through spedial qnd visible programs. For example, at Tarrant County College in 
Fort Wortb, it would hot have been possible to incorporate immediately the innovaJ 
tive practices at an insUtution*wide Ievd« ^ " , ' . • 

Basic studies is a one-year freshman level general education program for which 
the student may recdve as many as 36 hoiA-s of credit. He may leave the pro- 
gram, after one semester, but this practice is discouragecl foremost students 
* ' However, he may- lake one, parallel cgurse instead of Careei* Planning jn ,the 
spring if he desires. * ' - . - ^ " 

All courses _are crodii courses toward O^j A. A. and A.A.Sv degi-ees and areiic- 
^•^ cep.ted as prerequisites for advance(J courses iri many departments. TCJC has ^ ^ 
transfer agreement's with; most universities and colleges in tke state to aqcQpt 
» BAS courses^for degree requirements if the student ,completes*the A.A. degree. 

. "The major instructional components afe: . ' - . . ^ - - 

1. Cotnmuriications * , , * 

2/ Reading improvement " , * . ' - • 

3. Social Science 

4. Humanities * ' . * 
^ 5. Natural Science' * ' " * ' 

Personality Foundations— Career Planning ^ \ 
7. Health and Physical EducatioR ^ , , - 

All courses arQ interdisciplinary and taught a cross-disciplinary team of 
instructors called a Vertical Team. The team meets together at least once a 
-JKfifilcfg jrfanoumcd and, since they all have the same students in class, to 
discuss thTlndivlHimHe^^ of their students. The. curriculum is 

planned around-a single topic and as a c!5h^ep^whoter^4i^^ learns the 
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dnterrelatiSlness of all krfowlcdge an<I' Jio\v a singlu coneupt vui he uppJiol 
Solve problems-in any discipiine. The sluclcnts aro enroll.^] onaiJ-UH-Jf^^^-bedirftr 
• Lasis. Cbui-se selections and times are pic-iilanm^d and tiiJ .■jfti.J.-nt is i>r«- 
regisrix-i^-at the liriYivhe'is counwiw]. ApproximaU'ry twenty stud<-nt<^ ajv 
placed in a section and'attend their classis; ss u Hnit, thus allunin« hr .slrc-nir 
peer gi-oilps relationship/and a feeling of comrauiiity to develop, ihc sclw-lnh* 
is jilanned on a large-group, small-group" basis, bui-is nexihle to allow Jnr llelu 
tnpsf-lerueat speakei^;, sociological research, independent siiidv, indivjJaaJ mui 
,group counseling -.ind special activities of all kinds, v 

Development of faculty, may more qufckly be accomplished- within a sei»>ate pro- 
gram.'flroward College made faculty and staflf development a'fu»dwnental part of 
the SPANS instruction. , 



All pei-sonjiel involved m the'SPArlS operatioiTpaHicipirted in a t%vo.v:eek 
onofltation p-ogrtxm at the beginning of the project itself (Aug. 3-M, if .701. 
Suili training includMthir-follon'ing: ^ ^ ^ 

A. Developing a sensitivity to the nature of the disadvantaged. ' V 

B. Learning to establisli.i^pport with the disadvantaged. ■ * - 

C. Becoining aware of finunciai aid progi-ams available to the'ciilturallj' de- 
prived and the specific iriethods<)L.obta)ning such aid.' * '. 
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'•D. Learning how to assiet-a,student^toj;elec{: a progi-am which will con-elaie 
wijh his aptitwles and abilities___Il ^ ■ 

■ ♦ E. Acquiring a cpmplete understanding of the SPAl^S program. ; " 

F. Learning the backgrounds of specific studpnt$ in the program. ' " 

"G.-Explorin^lnno^^^ 

fi^-IVfapping out specific plans to be xised irf teaching. * ^L 

Gonfttwce partwipante identified the following advantages in the separate -guided 
studies inrogiStfWi: . ^ ^ , 

_^ 1) Jitter resullpin developing ccftnpetencies among faculty 

. ^)~ben^ti3lto sti^ents^'througlv citw-cuitural associations 

3) closer Association between students and faculty, with particular benefits to 

sontie minority studtota who had lacked strong rdatiohships to adulta in 

e ^ their earlier experiences ' ? , ^ ^ 

k ^ ^ ^ ' 

4) opportunity for experimtotation and innovation - ^ ^ 

On the othw hand, tiie-prog^wQs. Pcorpor^ted into regular civ^iculajiatl. these 
advantag^: 4 1 

1) less proTrfemjwttijiegiitive attitudes growing out of aeparatioh'from the 

2) ezt^dii^ time learning tiweugh supplementary learning laWtories >- ' 

3) avoidance (tf que8ti<msfqMuigct«ditp ^ 
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I ^ 4) contact of disadvantaged sfud^ts with pear group represoitative of general 

f t stDd^t population 

>^ 5} more impact upon large number of faculty in the use of special instructional 

^ " techniques* ^ ^. . 

. SeW-Cttncepl . . : : ^ 

^ ' The search fat ^entity is an experience comnBon to all mankind at all ages. But for 

the mincnrity student moving from high school to a college^ the search becon^ acute 
r V iuMi has a pervading influence on many aq>ects of htf( 

J >^ directing gu^ed studies in the colteges partidpating in t^ 

only aware of this ioiet but also sa^r the implica^^ 

Roward 

^ ^ itsSP^Spwgram. - ' . ! 

. '-TheSPAN&program included youth and adults; the greater 

^ ^ high school graduates of Jthe last live years (1965-ld70j. Those whoayere re« 
_ : * , cruited are Blacks^ \yhites, Seminole Indians, and Spanish speaking. . ■ 

, ^ SPANS is centered around the problems of these disadvjmtaged: - , ' 

' 7 : " \ . A* a lack of a sense bl personal dignity and individual worth, wHicTx is essential 
' to achieveriient in society, \ - ' - 1 - 

" B. inadequate concepts of s^l^^vhere realistic self-conqepts are Tieede^^ 

■ ^ ; C.. the lack of sense of values Compatible with soci^^^ . ' ^ 

Puinposes and Objective: * - 

e A. to create a sense of personal .dignity ahd worth/" . ' * , 

B* to build a realfetic self-concept,. ^ 
y C. to develop a sens^ of values which enable one to €ompete4n general society. 




At McGknnan Communis CdUqte^ tbe eotae in Venffoal &Gwth and Devd^ 
mmt is^the major rMxiree of thw cobipensatory program -iHrhi^ contributes to 
devcliquat of identic / \ y ^ ' 

. utilixes groi9 eounadinK idUi spedal emphasit u|m eocounto^t^dm^ik^ 
to lidp the atnifent in idf-nniicrBtan^inft moti^MkiB^ wad in the devdopment 
of positive 'sdfHCdoeepti* Eaidi individuat is f^MSouraged to seeynimadf as a 
peim^ol wordi and ^aloe who has aa iinporti^t^eonti^Ucm t^ make to 

riri^iioni of grcmtti & sdf-pbDcqp^ at the eonfcreness^vefleeted ^'nnportanee of 
reeognisi^j: t&is fMfdr M4t 

- ^ ' - 7^^^ pema emteets by thestndatainih faqflfy and with felloir ^ 

ERIC - - - ;- - ?y • ■ ^ ^ ■ ■■■ A- — r-. 



Counsding Support 



Mr. Sam Gary of the SREB staff was connected for yeais with Knoxvflle CoUegfi in 
thar eompensatoiy (CEAP) program. The experience convinced hini that ^ective 
ogansding was the single and most critjcal factor influencing success. 

But the types cl counsding required are not to be^ound only in the professional 
counsding services provided by a et^kgR. First, the counsding staff should be en- 
' laiged and.dKMdd indudb one or more Made staff .memberB. The staff should m^t 
with the faculty in the guided studies program to identify ways in wfaiKh thdr ser- 
vices might be rdated to instnxtion. Second, the fiMndty 
be teadier-coansdon» sdeeted with thir criterion in mind and provided with in- 
service" traniiqg in eouu^ng. Thmi, aqpcrience has shown that the utilization dt 
student coona^ocB adiiem s«iuficrat results. 

Dr. Ruby Herd of EI Cmtro CoUege provided memben of the Texas conference 
with a de8Ciq>tion, of thdr student counsding training laboratory. This i^atoud 
re&ects many caacepto s ^iffc a nce m plannmg -counsding services for students- 

in guided studies and kmduded at this point mstead of amore theoretical dn^ 
ofthesubject 

StUdent Cpunseiing Training Lab ' _ _ 

During the Fall semc^er, l»70; the Guided Studies Divisioixb^H-makmg prep- 
arations for a rather large gi'oup of '1iigh»risk" students who AVould be en- 
rolling in the spring. These students \vere being recruited through the CAN 
Project (a Zale's Foundatioa grant) and Up With Education and were, for the 
^ most part, hatd-core drop-outs. ^ ^ * ^ ^ 

-We anticipate*] that mos^ if BOt ail, of these students would come from the 
lo^^'er socio-economic areas of the inner city, that their educationaVexperiences 
would not, have been positive one^^ that ihey would know little about the role 
of a college student, that they \wuld be black.or brown, and that we could 
' expect to have some difficulty in' relating to, these students af a meaningful 
" ieyel as quickly as we'd like. . ■ • - 

The need to "break through'' their defenses a^ quickly as po^ible concerned 
us most. Our experience with other students with similar backgrounds had^ 
taught us that the first two or three weeks are critical in terms of "hanging on" 
to students.. For this reason, we decided to select a grcoxp of students and in- 
volve them in a -training lab for student counselors or counselor aides, hoping 
that students helping students ^vould be more, effective in those'critical weeks 
than adults helping students. - _ 

Th05 purpose of the training lab was to prepare selecte<l students for certain 
counseling; tasks with students in the Guided Studies Division. Questions we- 
' wanted to answer were: ^ ^ . ' ^ 

1, Gould selected Guided Studies students be trained^to p^rfom' identified 
- ^ student counseling .taskst ^ - ^^^^ - ^ ^-^^ _^ — 

2. ^Wbuld high-risk students who have access to student counseling be more 
successful in adjusting to college and in meeting the requireirients of , their 
course work than Guided Studies students who did not? 



3- W'oulil ^^tuilent coua<elori seK'e as models for other Guided Studies students** 



4. Would the :>tudenc counselor nuinrng result in ofenificAni changes in the 
^student counselors tfaemsdv<^? - - 

The Guideil Studies instructors and coun.<elors were Ji^ke^i^o recommend stu- 
dents* for the tnuiiing lab. The only guideluies giveir were that the students . 
recommended' te warm, :?en5iuve* knowledgeable, people-oriented students who 
appeare*! capable of learning to communicate ihese chamctenstics to othei^. . 

Student counseling tasks were identified on a tempoi-ary basis with the under- 
standing that they would probably be changer! as training progressed. These 
were: 

1. Conduct orientatioii intei'views aiad small gi'oup raeetin«?5 for infonnationai 
services. — -^^^ \ 

2. .Provide the peer perspective for othei* students as the bridge e^^er the gen- 
eration, ethnic ^up, or,class gap. _ _ * _ 

3- Assist in the administmtion, scoring, and general interpretation of gi'oup. 



tests. 



4. Help students to search -^ Hit neede«J occupational and educational infori^^^^j^^^y 



5. Provide a go-between or reieiial service for other students to on=canrpus 
services^ - ^ ' / ' 

6. Assist students and4he CQunselor in developing a broad educational pjan. 

t! Assi$t in the evaUiaticn of his owm training as"well as the progre^ of the ^ 
students with whom he works. , . 

S. Help students to understand the necessity for prompt attendance at all 
classes^ ^ . • 

The training program was rather sketchily outlined. There were several ai-eas 
that were seen as beiVig ncce^r^" Tor the particular gi:oup of students the stu- 
dent counselors would be working with. . • . 

1. The students would need a thorough orientation to the whole concept of . ^ 
student counseling. * ' 

2. The students would need, an intensive study of the college catalogue*, scned- » ^ . 
ules, student handbook-,, occupational and educational resources^ etc. 

3. Pi-acticum in administration, scoring,- and general interpretation of gi-oup 
tests, -r^ 

4. Human RdaCions Ljcarning Lab-r*§tudents Would ^c expected to develop 
a gockl relationship with each "other before they could expect tor promote 

' good' relationships^ with students^who were strangers to them* , - ^ 

5* Practicum — ^This would involve a period of time following or during train- ^ 
jng;during which the student counselor would serve as a counseling aide to 
^^fhe CfrSrcounseloriln s^^ ^ 

As a means of evaluating the training experience, students in the training lab 
would be aslced to react in writing to the training experience and to their ex- 



pmence stuaent counselors. They would also lie evaluated br'the Guided ' 
Studies counselors with whom the.v had .served their iiitemsjiipj The student 
counseloirs wouM oiso be rated kv theii- coumdors and ini^tructor^ \n terms of 
their own adjustment to college an.rsucce:^ in meeUng th«- requirements of 
their own course work. 

The Training Lab 

Orknialhw lo the Pcf;f-Cou,mlintj Cona^jl 

Student trainees were told about thespecicd project (CAN.; and the hard-core* 
drop-oat students with whom they woiild be working- They were a^ked to put 
themselves into tlie feelings these students would probably have upon enroll- 
ing at El Centro and then we attempted m define some "of their probable Heeds. 
The follawing feelings weie described: ' . 



1. Students would feel very insecurelmd ;*oubide'' the college. ~" ^ 

2. Students would have no imdei^tanding of the college environment. ^" 7 

X Students who knew each -other would tend to stick together. . 

Students probablv would be expecting other students and instrucToi^ to 
/*putthem do\^n." - . 

5. Having dropped out of school, students would probably have negative atti- 
_ tudKs tow:?i-d cla^e$, instructors, studying:, other students who-hadn^t 
^ dropped out. \ . . 



4. How do yoii^show someone that you respect his feelings when the feel^gs* 
seem foreign to you? - - 

5. How do you get students talking with each other in a group? 

Human Relations Lab ' 

It Became apparent veiy quicldy thcotbefore we could hope to deal with ^ther 
students we \vould have to fii^^^deal with the- stoined^fcel^ insecujity, 
overry-polife resp^ evident wifliTn our tmining lab gr<5up. We ^ 

were sti-angem to each other. We were black, browTi; white,^ and few,, of ns had - 
experienced a close relationship, with someone from another ethnic group. Most 
of the semester wife spent in a Human Relations type lab in which we focused 

. . ^ .17 



The training group then attempte<l to determine some w-ays they might be able ^ 
to Jielp the new students to deal with th«^e feelings. This \vas done primarily \ 
hrough rote-playing and critiquing of the x^arious responses tminees made. 
Some ot the questions we had to deal with in these roles were:. - 

1. Uow do you get across to a new student that yoi^'re glad he's here and that 
3'bu know how^ it feels to be "new-'* to the college scene? 

2. How do you communicate with a student who finds i\ difficult to even ; 
answer questions? ' ^ ' . ^ 

3. - 1§ it possible to be too "'pushy/' to come on too sfa-ong? What can j'ou do 
if you begin to feel yoaare.approaching.this^pointI--J 



our attention; on the po^Jitive ^tren»^tli$ of eaeh member' and at the j^arro. time 
dealt with the coiiiliels which live common to a iliri^il!y diverse group uccuStbmeii 
to a seiD't^ate^i ^(»det\^ . , • 

Information-Giving Services - \ ^ 

We nia*ie an int'on^ive study of the colleire c-atalogiie, schetJule^. student hand-, 
books, 'and nther occupackuiul and educational resources. The emphasis wa^ 
ahvavi? placet] oii knowing j^vheie to.l^ok fur infontiuiion m^^her than attempt- 
ing the impo$i>ible imk of learning all the faels one woukl nc?<?d to kiiow, *• 

. Role-playing was found to he the' most elfoctiw technique for handling this ' 
a$poo£ of thetntining lah. Sine* nil of thesti!fii?0ti; iit^-oiv&d In the lab hatll^een 
iie\v studettt> at El Ceiaro, * ley were able to use their own expmericc-.s to 

r £el up Mtuatinns and questio& future^tudeftt:?.. would likely meet. 

Fracticimi Experience _ ^ - \ 

I n ord&-"t b test the eitectlvenes^f of the ^mimng lab, the .student counf^eloi^ 
workc^I with the Guided Studies coun^dom in small classes, iTneso clag^es 
iGSD 092}. had beeri^ser up to identify problem areiis of concern-to tTieliew 
student and to develop approaches to pi^blem soKHng in relation to educa- 
tional, personal and career decisions through the piwess of gipup counseling.' 
As the student counselons worketi within these groups, contacts were made- 
wliieh resulted in indlvkiual counseling sessions out;$ide the gi'ou}) setting. 

Fpllovtf-Up _ , * 

All of the nine stu<lents who started out in the ti-aining lab aboat mid-semester 
in the Fall of 1970 x^ontinutni in the training lab tlu'ough Spring of 1971, Four 
blacks, three whites, two Chicanos,iive of whor> were^ female., four ma!?, with 
an age i-ange oj 1& to 35 made up the group. ; ^ ; ^ . ' 

Although there were many ijroblenis, the student tiounselom were able to relate 
to the high-risk studentsr^'hey worke?! very closely with the Guiilecl Studies 
stair in pin-pointing student problems. .Theif relationship set a good example of 
a racially mixed gi'oup that riot only \vorkeil well together* but one that also 
had established deep and meaningful friendships with each Qtlier. • 



The Guided Sludies staff and students agi'ccd that the progitim should be 
contiriued but thatlt sh6uIdT)e expanded to a total collide program i^.^^^^^^ 
one 'limited: to the Guided Studichj Division. Eight' of the original group re-^ 
turned to El Centro and began working regtilar hours as student cqunseloi^s 
and fourteen new students enrolled in the ti-aiiiing lab in the^Fall of 1971/ In 
the Spring of 1972, 18 of the students who had completed, the training lab en- 
rolled iu-^n advanced leadership training lab and are continuing to worjc as 
student counseloi-s. ^^^venty•oncs new studenfe are enrolled in training labs and 
. there i:^ a long ^vaitingjist^f^ into the pi\)gram. 



An example of one kind of servicife those students arc perfonning for thecollege 
was the decision to use them during rcgistrntion to work primarily with new 
students. Among their responsibilities were: , ^ , 
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1. making new^suidents fed comfortable and w-ancH • 

^ assistiiig new students in interpreting catalogue and sericdiile information 

J" 3. helping new students make out iheirsdieaules 

4. referring students to college counse^is for tissistance with problems which 
the sUiden-t ccfunselors did fiot feel competent to handle. 

College counselor and iristi uctors who worked with the student counselor^ 
were askejl to evaluate their performance during registi-ation. The r^.spon<e 
was so positive that it can only be-<lescribc^J over-whelming. Tvoical re- 
sponses-were: • \ ■ - . 

"The sliideiU^ouimhrs mmed eery hmriedgmhk aho'ul nghimlim procedures. 
andfonM^laiyi advquaidij grailkathn requirements, programs, mirsL' cmknl, 

■ ^'^TJmjm an excellent job. I didn't see airylhhig Mat Li^dn'U^he about llmiK Jt 

was mdenl that their Irainivg had been a mcce$s. They/eerc highly moiiraledto' 
' kelp other students." ' 

" — conscieiilfous and effcUm" - ' - " - 

*'me ol ihe most prodvclire idem to com along in quite some time." . ^ 

have the Seding thai miv sliidenls hare better sckeduk^ and more appropriale 
courses Ihis sevmlcr thm thetjire ercr had due to ther$(udent coiimeloYs intercd and 
assistance" . 

. . ^ an inrdluahlfi aid" 

''They apjmred eager to help in any way and iverc almost alwaijs able to give all 
ihe assistance thati^students r^uired" : ' * ' ^ - 

Gulf Coast Junior CoDege assists black students by including material which ^;vill 
resdtin "appiwiation of black contributions in ar^ of pr^ poetry, music, science, 
and government" By including black studies materials as a part of general instruct 
tion, the college assists the student to $ee his own ethnic culture as a feature of all 
hunum culture in its diverse totality. 

* , . ♦ . » . ' , ^ 

Ma^tee Junior College bolsters self-concept by involving students in the totat 
cainpus communify: In the conunuter college there is a danga- that the minority 
student will not become involved in the life, of -the campus and will leave class to 
returii^to his home environment. A part of the special program at Manatee includes 
planned efforts to relate^students to the social and cultural activities-at the college. 

Hpw^do studenj^.move put of. a guidedlstudfes program^^^-What criteria determine 
completion? Among the eighteen prograntejtudied, time spent and a jwssing grade 



are the most commonly used determifi^yi-But in the discussions the need for other 
criteria was recognized. Programs which provide flexibflity in student egress woe 
given-deserved attoition. Two procedures werebf special interest. 
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Movement out of training programs in basic skills may be based upon performance, 
since these abilities are measurable. When a student shows that he has reached 
minimal standards in communication skills, for example, he may leave the course 
at that'point. In one instance, a college is developing a modular course structure so 
that a student need takeH}nly such Units as dia^ostic testing reveals he needs. The 
student cannot fail the course— he continues until' he meets performance standards. 

Another procedure is based on voluntary egress.' The student is privileged, to decide 
for himself when Tie wishes to move out of the program. Thi^ approach is supported 
by a strong counseling program. ^ - * * 

The conferSice^iffTicipai^^ studies as 

related to the whole system of academic recordsln junior. collies. This system is 
'restrictive in its impact upion* innovative instructional procedures, both in relation 
to ''disadvantaged" students and to students of high: ability. Current interest in 
reviewing the time factor irfhigher^ucation, with special concern for possibflities 
of shortening the four-year d^ee tradition, provides a setting for experimentation 
in flexible time requirements. Experience in guided studies instruction upholds the 
concept that.individualsjequire trying lengths of time to complete imits of-learn- 
ing and that greater motivation may result when flexibility ii provided. Two positive 
effects are^noted: the student is motivated to shortenjhe time span Jf he can^-but-^ 
at the same time he need have no sense ot failure if he. takes longer. * * v 

A policy of egress based on performance raises a serious question for minority stu- 
dents who are multi-lineal. Standard tests in comfnuiiicatioa are based upon lan- 
. guage usage in the \<?hite culture and ignore language practices among blacks, HispanOr 
Americans, and othef identifiable groups. Until more research produces tests which 
are based on minimum essentials for effective communication, considemtio'n 
be given to the use of other measures €i performance in addition to tests. 

' - "" ' ♦ ^ ' 

.Training in mathematical skills has been n^lected. For many black students whose 
elementary and secondajy-instrucliSi has been inadequate, ^iieir choice of career is 
limited. For exampte, persons who mightjotherwise select the h^th field as a career 
choice encounter difliculty in sciences, both in college and on licensure examinations, 
because of inadequacies in mathematics. Few" guided studies programs include 
sophisticated instruction^ for these students. The focus is customarily upon review 
of high school geometry and algebra. For .many students the problem is niuch mor^ 
fundamental- and ^ involves inability to think with number symbols. Number is a 
form of language. There-is an- urgent need for the. development of special" instruc- 
tional programs which teach junior college students"to think in/numbers. The level 
of attainment expected shpuld be determined by the educational and career objec- 
tives of the student. 



Impact Upon Black Studients 



Each participant in the Florida and Texas conferences was asked to list the positive 
and the negative effects which the guided studies pf^m had on black students 
The persons attending these conferences were intirnatelyMnvolvedHn the operation 
of th^ programs and knew in advance that they would be asked to perform this 
task.; Not only are their judgments worthy of respect, bift a number of 'appraisals 
consistently supported specific points of view which have been summarized in this 
report. ■ — — ^ ^ 

> * 

Positive Impact , - ? 

4; Three colleges whose programs were incorporated into regular curricula and 
.which were not highly visible reported that black students appr^iated 
bemg a part of Che regular student body, even though they were a\raje that 
special help wfe being provided for them. 



2. On the other hand, black students In. threeicpU^^ 

„ separate programs gave evidence of strong response to-cross-cultural rela- 
tionships with white students because of their daily sharing of similar ex- 
perioices in the guided studies program.- ' . . ~ 

3. Five colleg^ indicated that the manner irrwhich guided studies provided 
. . for succ^ul experiences and achievement broke the attitude of^featism 

which many, black students had developed. # 

4. Black students wer^ drawn into general camptis activities through the 
• program. \ j 

5. Through the guided studies activities black students were^able to develop 
career plzoining m realistic terms. . - 

6. ^ Black stjidents discovered that the special program recognized their black- 

iiess and was not designed "to make us white." 

' 7. The total program helped the black student develop his self-awareness in 
niultiHsultural terms. • ^ - 

8. The suided study program had helped the entu-e faculty understand minor- 
ity students. - 1 . ^; - 

9. On one campus, blacks believed that the special program had helped ad- 
ministratorsof financial aid to comprehend their financial problems partic- 
ularly as these needs included financial -responsibilities for their families 

/ and the importance.pf having a little spending money., - \ 

10. The practice of allowing the student to re-write i^apers and re-take tests 
-Was^ appreciatedC^-^representing an awareness of the capacity of black 

students to overcome handicaps if given a reasonable chance to do so. 

11. Empathetic; instructbrs'aroused confidence that cross-cultural experiences 
^ could be genuine &d that the generation gap, even with a white adult, 

could be bridged. ' 



Neg^ive impact . ' ' . 

I. Uncertainty' over transferability of credit for guided studies was a serious 

probleiaJto black students because of implications of deficiency. 

<• * ' • f> 

• 2. Some minority students were disturbed when they were not adequately* 
informed about reason.^ for assignment to guided studies. 

3. A' negative- factor in several colleges was. the lack* of any blapk faculty or 
staff in the program whi»»h raised doubts about the credibility pf the insti- 
tution's interest in black students. . 

4. ~In at least one institution minority students were aware of lac'* of support 

of the guided studies program^ on the part of t|ie general fac ty and the 
: central administration and regarded that attitude as a form of hostility. 



5. Some minority students regard assignment to the 'course as racially oriented, 
and on one campus had. the attitude that the program was designed **to, 
keep black students dowif/' _ . . ^ , . V . 1 ^ 



Suggested Changes 

& . , — ~~ ~ - ~ " _ ~ ^ ' ~ ~ ' 

Each participant was asked to state changes which should bermade in the college's 
guided studies program. The more sighificaiit ones are listed below and speak for ; 
k .themselves. ( • - * ^ ' 

! , , 1. :A black student assistant should be placed with each non-blacTc instructor 
J • , in the psychology course (on self-awaren^). ^ ^ 

: 2» Non-whites should^e. employed to assist in recruiting minority students. . 

3.. R^uired participation in ^ided studi^ shpuld be discontinued (reported' 
by several institutions)." - . ' . 

— ^ — — : — 4T"Stronger-^famiHal-ties^hould be facilitated amongstud^^ 

' 5. Multi:^hnic components should be added to the campus decor. 

^ *\ 6. Outreach and off-campus possibilities in'the program should be expanded, . 

7. Two-year programs^ in -s^ial fields should be established which relate 

guid^ studies to sp^ific career objective, such as child care workers^ 

, teacher aides, social worker aides, and community action worlcers; , / 

X ^ V ' ' ' ' ^ ' 

S^sThe guided studies philosophy should be promoted Jthjoughout the institu*,, 

tijoti^ and even into the elementary and secondary schools. - " 
9.' The ^4ing system must be moclified so that it is non-punitiv'e. 

10. Ther^,inm>^^^ more black faculty, blackrcounselors^jand black, student 
/ tutors. 

11. Staff in guided studifea programs should have some released time for follow- 
up st^es of students taking the program. - 

12. Coxu^ numbers for guidedstudies^ curricula should be no 'different from 
course numbens in the regular ctu:^cdu 



13;. More efforts are needed to increase community understanding of the guided 
' studies plan and accomplishments. 

TarE^cSIty need fo understand that assisting disadvantaged students does 
not detract from programs designed for the superior student. 

A final word must be said about the directors of guided studies and otHer similar 
special programs. Most of them are dedicated persons whose goals are to expand 
opportunity for- disadvantaged students. Too many of them face discouragement 
from administrators, boards, and- community leaders— not because of opposition 
but because of a lack of understan^fing of what. is possible. It is to their credit ihat, 
in these workshops, their goal was the/reverse of departmental* empire-building! 
that their hope wasior a modification of instruction in community colleges which 
would make their own programs unnecessary. *^ ' . - 
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